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SOME BASIC FACTS ABOUT ISRAEL AiJD JEWS IN AMERICA 



BASIC FACTS ON ISRAEL 

Israel - a republic of the Middle East bounded by Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Egypt and the Medl terrenean Sea 

Area (not Including territory occupied in the June 1967 war): 7,992 sq.ml 
or 20,700 sq. km. 

Population: 3.^50,000 

Capital: Jerusalem ( population, 197^ est. 3^.200) 

Largest city: Te? Aviv - Yafo (population. 197^ est., 357,600) 

Language: Hebrew and Arabic 

Religion: predominantly Jewish (1975 est.. 8^.6%) with Muslim, 
Christian, and other minorities * 

President in 1975: -Ephraim Katzir 

Prime Minister: Yitzhak Rabin 
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JEWISH ORaANIZATlONS I CHICAGO AREA 

Associated Talmud Torahs of Chicago 
2828 W. Pratt Ave. 
Chicago, 111. 60625 

United Synagogue of America-Midwest Region 
72 E. nth Street 
Chicago 1 11 inois 60605 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations 

100 West Monroe.. 

Chicago 1 1 1 inois 60603 

Chicago Rabbinical Council 

2735 W. Devon 

Chicago I 11 inois 60659 

Chicago Board of Rabbis 
72 E. nth Street 
Chicago, 1 11 inois 60605 

Brisk Rabbinical College - Yeshivas Brisk 
6043 N. Cal i forni a 
Chicago ill inois 60653 

Hebrew Theologi cal College 
7135 Carpenter Rd. 
Skokie, Illinois 6OO76 

Spertus College of Judaica 
618 South Michigan 

Chicago, Illinois 6O605 * 

American Jewish Committee 
105 West Adams Street 
Chicago 1 1 1 inois 6O603 

This group combats bigotry protects civil and!* rel Igious rights of Jews 
and seeks improved human relations for all. 

American Jewish Congress 
22 W. Monroe 

Chicago 1 1 1 inois 6O603 

This organization works to foster the unity and survival of the Jewish 
people. 
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Anti-Oefamat ion League of BJnai Brith 

222 W. Adams ST. 

Chicago Illinois 6O606 

The group seeks to stronghten national unity by promoting better 
inter-group relations among all Americans. 

B^nai Brith Council of Greater Chicago 

8 S. Michigan 

Chicago Illinois 6O603 

This is a Jewish service group. 

Board of. Jewish Education 

22 E. nth St. 

Chicago Illinois 60605 

fhts is the central agency for Jewish educational efforts. 

Consulate General of Israel 

in E. Wacker Dr. #1308 

Chicago^ Mlinois 6O6OI 

They win provide information on Israel. 

Jewish Community Centers 

1 S. Franknn 

Chicago ininois 6O6O6 

There are several community centers in the area and this is the central 
office. They service an age groups from nursery to senior adults. 

Jewish Family and Community Service 

1 S. Franklin 

Chicago ininois 6O606 

This agency assists Jewish famines and individuals with problems. 

Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago 

1 S. FrankUn 

Chicago I n inois 6O6O6 

This agency supports and coordinates planning for social welfare, 
health and educational agencies and beneficiaries. 

Zionist Federation 

220 S. State 

Chicago, Mlinois 6060k 

A central organization that speaks and acts on behalf of the unified 
Zionist movement. 
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TOPIC: EM(Sa£ JEWISH SLTilLEMENT 

Behavioral objective 

Ihe student should be able to 

1. locate the site of New Jrosterdam on a map; 

2. indicate the principal reasons for Jewish settlement at New iinsterdam; 

3. give five exanples of civil and religious liberties vAiich the Jewish 
ccninunity at New Ansterdan/New York adiieved between 1654-1730; 

4. give two exanples of civil liberties vMch different groups in the 
U.S. A. today are seeking. 

How this tc^ic relates to the thene of inulti-cultur?^Tifm 

T3ie diversity of cultures within the united States has been evident 
since the early days of Nbrth American settlonent. Sonetimes the oft- 
recurring sounds of the English language and the legacy of English ocnmon 
law have seemed to deny the multi-cultural realities of Anerican life. 
Nevertheless, obseirvers of the AnieirLcan scene, whether journalists or 
visiting rcbletnen, have noted the variety of peoples and cultures throughr 
oxit America before as well as after the Revolution. Enough Germans lived 
in Pennsylvania by the 1750 's to caiose serious discussion in the legislature 
over the merits of German as an official language? aredes on the Delaware 
and Dutdi on the Hudson each made permanent contributions to "itoerican" 
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ardiLtectxQre; at the time of ^^fetshington's ixxaugural in 1789 Negroes 
csaprised the second largest ethnic group in the nation. 

Ihe settlenent of diverse peoples was not limited to the Atlantic 
seaboard. French trading posts dotted the interior frorn'Michiliiaackinac 
to Net/ Orleans; i^nish missions raised the cross and the arms of Aragon 
and Castile fccm Florida to IJcxas and California; fur^trading stations 
and fishing villages inhabited by Russians and Ukrainians stretched along 
the Alaskan coast southwards to San Francisco Bay. Ihroug^ut this vast 
territory the American Indian lived in diverse ways — saner like the 
Iroquois, the Cherokee and the Bspi in farming villages; others like the 
Cheyenne and the Sioux, combined agriculture and hunting eoonanies. 

As time passed, the nunber and variety of cultures in the United 
States i nc reased. Nefwocneirs froa central, northern, southern and eastern 
Europe became conspicuous. Chinese, Japanese, Rbineans,' Filipinos and other 
Asians crossed to the western shores. Still later came a great exodus 
from Mexico, Central America and the islands of the Cririhhean, Puerto 
Rico and Cuba. 

In their old honeland most of these different, peoples had little 
experience of the outsider* Almost everyone within the home village 
shared the same language, religion, traditions and values. Bare, hc^^^sver, 
heterogeneity rather than honogeneity was the rule. In this land 
diverse families and cultures flourisHed, sanetimes in precarious harmony, 
sometimes in open conflict, yet all lived under the guarantees provided 
by a constitution which promised equal protection under the law. Hhe 
presence of these different cultures helped to contribute to the rich 
variety of tjaditions and values present in ftnerican society today. 
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Bridge questions 

1. At the tilte of the Declaration of Incaependencer what other ethnic 
groi5)s lived here besides "die ESiglish? 

2. What new gsoapa arrived by the time your grandfather was bom (1900- 
1920) ? 

3. What new groT:ps of people have ooitB here in large nunibers in yotir 
own lifetime (1962-1976)? 



EARLJf JEWISH SETELEIlElTr 



Che Septenber c3ay in 1654^ twenty-three Jewish refugees from the 
Portuguese cx)lony of Brazil sailed into the harbor of New Jtosterdam^ 
After a long and stonty journey they were happy to touch land again* 
Ndt just any land^ but Dutch-ruled land where they e:q«cted to enjoy 
the freedom Jews were known to possess under Dutch rule. Unagine, there- 
forSf their surprise when Peter Sti^i/esant^ the Dutch governor of the 
colony, asked them to leave« Itiey refused to budge« 

Stuyvesant imnediately sent a letter to the Dutch West India CJonpany 
in Holland asking their si^jport in his effort to expel the Jews from 
New amsterdara. He wrote to the Wast India Canpany because they had ap- 
pointed him as governor of their oolory, Stu^vesant said that the Jews 
were a "deceitful race" and urged that they "be not allowed further to 
infect and trouble this new oolony^ " But the directors of the Dutdi West 
India C3arapany did not agree. In their r^ly they told Stoyvesant to give 
permission to the Jews to renein. The Ocnpany also gave the Jews per- 
mission to "travel and trade." 

Stuyvesant oontinijed to protest. Hte wrote to Holland six months 
later giving another reason for withdrawing liberty from tlie Jews. If 
we give them liberty^ he said^ we can't refuse liberty to the Lutherans 
and itoan Catholics. And if these groups received feeedom of religion^ 
then others at New imsterdaitt— Quakers^ Presbyterians and Meimonites—- 
toxoid make similar denands, Stu^^vesant believed that the Canpany would 
tolerate only one religion: the EXitch Reformed Church. Anyone vto prac~ 
ticed another faiths he thought^ should be regarded with suspicion and 
hostility. 1 Q 
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Meanwhile the Jews continued to write to their friends at horte* 
With the support of same Jews v?ho were irerobers of the Ocnpanyf the Jewish 
settlers at New Ansterdam gained the right to own real estate and build 
hones for thanselves. Ihey were refused permission to build their own 
synagogue. So their freedom of worship was restricted to the privaqf of 
their cmn hones. 

Oiere were other rights^ however^ that could be won. The right to 
serve in the city's nvi.litia was one of them. Peter Stiiyvesant doubted 
vAether the Jews wuld be loyal to the colony in the event of war with 
an enesy. Be dsnanded that the Jews pay a guard e xaipL ion tax instead. 
A spokesrtan for the Jewish ccKraunityr Asser Le^^^p refused to pay and in- 
sisted on standing guard like any other resident of the city. He won his 
case. Stuyvesant also denied the Jews their claim of citizenship, Onoe 
again^ Asser Levy challenged Peter Stuyvesant's views and won his case. 
A victory for the Jews turned into a victory for the other inhabitants 
of New Amsterdam vdio w^re discriminated against by religion. later/ vA:)en 
New Ansterdam came under Ehglish rule and was called New York, the small 
Jewish conmunitr/ held onto its hard-'won freedom and in sane axeas of 
civil rights enlarged than. In 1730 r th^ finally established a synagogue^ 
called, Sbeareth Israel~Remnant of Israel. 

A Swedish traveler passing through New York later wrote that the Jews 
there "possess great privileges. Oiey have a synagogue and houses... and 
are allowed to keep shops in tam. Hbe^f have, likewise, several ships 
which th^ freight and send out with their goods; in fine, tne Jews enjoy 
all the privileges canton to the, other inhabitants of this town and 
province. " . 
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The traveler's claim that the Jews "enjoyed all the privileges in 
oaunoix to the other inhabitants" was exaggerated. Ihey could not^ for 
instance^ participate in the election of inentoers to the General AsseKbly, 
and they were denied the right to act as witnesses in a ooiirt. 




The Tauro Synagoguo 
'First Jewish Synagogue In North America 
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Suggested activities 

Ask the students to make a list of things they would take along 
if they were going to move to a foreign country. Ttell thaa that they 
would be able^ obviously^ to get food and clothes in that country/ but 
no itcierican books, recordSf typical recipes, etc. Discuss their lists 
and the reasons for choosing certain objects. i\sk them if they wuld pre- 
fer to gi^ve up everything that is fanuMiar to them and to adopt totally 
the way of life in that country. Ask the students if they would want to 
go to live in another country, if thsy did not have to do it. Discuss 
their answars probing the 3:easons they would or would not want to do 
it and under what circumstances they would leave their country* Point 
out that the early American colonists faced similar problens. 

Evaluation 

1. Why did Stuyvesant oppose the granting of religious freecJom to the 
Jewish settlers at New ^T^nsterdam? 

2. Wbxald you say that Stuyvesant was tolerant or intolerant? Defend 
your answer. VJhen describing yourself, vAxat kinds of things are yon 
tolerant about and vAiat kinds of ideas or behavior do you not tolerate? 

3. Do you tiiink that Americans are generally more tolerant today than 
Stuyvesant was three hundred years ago? How do you account for the 
differences, if there are any? 
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Behavioral objective 

13ie student should be able to 

1* tell how Jews c ontr ibuted to Coluirbus' first voyage to itoerica, 

JEWISH OONmiBUi'lCNS TO DISCX77EFY OF MiERICA 

The story of the Jews in itaerica begins with Columbus' journey of 
discovery. Sane historians believe that the first European to set foot on 
the soil of the new land was a Jew named luis de Ibrresr one of the six 
Jews in Qolunbus' crew of ninety. But then Jews did more than acocqpany 
Ooluzidsus on his westward vcfyage; they played a leading role in making that 
voyage possible. 

QDlumbus had strong and influential Jewish allies in the royal court 
of ^>ain. They were Luis de Santangel^ chancellor of the royal household^ 
Gabriel Sanchez^ chief treasurer of Aragon^ and Juan Cabero, the king's 
chamberlain. It was they who finally convinced King Ferdinand and Queen 
Tsahplla of the inportance of Oolunbus' expedition. Axxi Santangel persons- 
ally lent the court 17^000 florins to pay for outfittii^ the three vessels. 

Jews also helped provide Oolumbus with the tools for navigation^ be- 
cause they were among the best mapnakers and astronomers of Portugal and 9pa± 
The most famous of them was Abraham Ben Samuel Zacuto, vto was attadied to 
the Spanish court. It was his astrononical tables that guided Oolumbus throu 
the uncharted seas. 
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Related tcpics: 

Gandle making 
Heligioios prejvidioe 

Behavioral objective 
HiB student should be able to 
1* name at least three locations in Colonial America vrtiere there were 

Jewish settlements; 
2« describe the occupations of Jews in Colonial i^nerica. 

JENISH LIFE IN TSSE OQLCNrFSS 

Early Jewish settlers in Colonial ftnerica located principally in 
New flpsterdam (New York) and Rhode Island, There ware few Jews in Penn- 
sylvania^ Maryland^ Virginia^ or South Carolina. In 1775^ on the eve of 
the American Ravolution^ theire were no more than 1^000 Jews in all the 
colonies, while the genercil population totaled over 2«5 million* 

There were no synagogues in most colonies, since there had not been 
enough Jews in any of them to form a stable Jewish coranunity. Syriagogx:tes 
existed only in Niew York and Newport* Ihe few families scattezred hexre and 
there, in other cities and towns, wezre made to feel like outsiders. The 
Puritans of New Eligland expressed great admiration for the Old Ttestament 
and respect for the Hebrew language but they had many prejudices against 
Jews as huoan beings, and did not welcome Jews in their midst. 

The econcciY of the colonies was mainly agricultural, and most people 
lived on fanns. The majority of the colonists continued to do in the New 
Vbrld v4iat they had always done in the Old World, since fanning was their 

23 
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natural vray of life. But in the Old Vforld Jews had ustaally been forbidden 
to cwn land, Also^ in Europe they had been unwilling to be saddled with 
avnersbip of inrnovable property since their lives had been too mobile and 
uncertain. These circumstances had corpelled them to live in towns and 
cities, where they hiad worked as artisans, craftsmen and merchants. It 
was therefore natural for them to continue their way of life in the 2)ew 
Wbrl<:' 

The thriving candle industry in Newport is a good exarrple of hew 
skills acquired in the Old Vforld became the basis for a useful and pros- 
perous enterprise in the Mew Wbrld. In the colonial days, ^^ben cai^es 
and oil laups were the chief means of lighting homes, it was one of the 
wcmen's many chores to make their cwn candles. But the process they em- 
ployed was a long and timer-consianing one. Sate of the ^JarranD refugees 
from Portugal knew a better way of making candles than the slow and pain- 
staking method of collecting bits of tallow and melting them on the widcs. 
Ihey knew how to make candles and oil from whale speniu Not only was the • 
process more efficient, but the product was superior. At one time there 
ware close to twenty factories in Newport making v^iale sperm candles and 
whale sperm lanp oil. Iheir products were widely used in the colonies and 
were even exported to other countries. 

By the second half of the eighteenth century larger Jewish ccnmunities 
sprang yjp in Philadelphia and Charleston; smaller groups of families farmed 
in Virginia, Georgia, and in other colonies. But only in New York and New- 
port were there synagogues. Annexed to the synagogues were the first Hebrew 
schools in North Aterica, where Jewish children were taught not only Hebrew 
and the Bible but also Danish, English, writing and arithmetic. * 
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TSne inhabitants of the several Jewish ocxnnunities scattered throx:2gh'- . 
out the oolonies were certainly more prosperoxis than were rost of the Jews 
in the Old Wbrld* But they were still a long way from enjoying full re- 
ligious freedom and politiccil equality. Ckily in New Yoadc were Jews allowed 
to participate in the election of legislators: Hhode Island, which granted 
them full religious freedom, denied them the right to vote« In sane col- 
onies th^ were not even welccBme as residents, and in acme their religion 
was barely tolesrated. 




Jewish settlements in the colonies 
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Related topics : 



BDly Days 
Biblical times 
Calendar 




TCPIC: »3EW1SH HOLIDAYS THEIR TIE TO ISRAEL 



Behavioral objective 

Ohe student should be able to 

1. identify the origin of soone Jewish holidays; 

2. explain what traditions and valines these holidays celebrate; 

3. describe sons of the difficulties which a minority groijp faces as it 
a t b sarpts to celdDr^te events and traditions ignored by the majority; 

4. describe how these holidays unite Jews throu^iout the wDrld. 

Hjw this topic relates to the theme of multi-<:ulturalisgti 

When a person, a family or a groi:p of people move from one place to 
another they cainry more things with them than are listed by the looving 
odipany or inspected by custans officials. Their race, language and 
ethniciiy are in most cases as obvious as their personal pr^^erty. Per- 
haps less obvious, and perhaps more significant, are their valines, tradi- 
tions, cer^nonies, and celebrations. European iimigrants to the soiithem 
hemisphere have carried the Christnas tree and the yuletide fire even 
thou^ C3iristmas there occurs in the sunmer. Similarly, ethnic groups have 
brought to the free society of the United States traditions and ceremonies 
which have endured hundreds, even thousands of years of persecution in 
the old ccuoatry* giese traditions and ceremonies are continued in a 
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different physical and political mvi ramB nt for varied reasons. Ci^ 
help to define the groijp as a people— to provide an answer to the ques- 
tion.: Viio are we?" "Who am I?" Ihey provide sane iiEaning in a gener- 
'ally chao^Ac wrld. Thay hold people together^ providing security and 
a sense of belaiging. They say: "This is where we have been. Ohis is 
what we have done. This is what we value." 

Bridge qtiesti,ons 

1. Give one exairple of a holiday or tradition whidi has been brou^t to 
America by iamigrants. 

2. What obstacles do in:iLiigrants face ^*en they attenpt to transplant a 
holiday over a distance of thousands of miles and establish it in an 
alien land? 

3. Choose one iiinerican holiday as an example. Describe how it is 
usually celebrated—the essential part and meaning of the holiday. 
Hew votild you go about transplanting the essence? 
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The origin of Jewish holidays lies in early Jewish history v?here 
they developed in response to local conditions > At that time Jewish sijr- 
vival d^^ended upon their sJdJJ^ as a pastoral and farming people^ Ihey 
were ruled by foreigners most of the time. TSiese alien governments fre- 
quently persecuted the Jews because their culture was different. Uie 
bitterness of this cGntiauing struggle was offset^ at least partly^ by 
the Jewish belief that their existence as a people was guided by a ocven- 
ant— a solemn ecu tr act or agreement—wLth a personal God. Hie traditions 
and ceremonies which evolved out .of this setting reflect a sharp awareness 
of the power of God^ th^ bounty of tiie earth, and the iniqu:.ty of the 
eneny. Even though more than 5,000 years have passed, there remains a 
direct relationship between Jewish holidays and Israel, the place \/^rtiere 
most of the events originally occurred upon which later Je^dsh holidays are 
based. 

The guide to the proper celebration of Jewish holidays is foxjnd in 
the Ttorah— the Five Books of r&ses. Ihe correct calendar date is given, 
according to the Jewish lunar calendar, for the observance of eadi holiday. 
Ihe required preparations and rituals are often included in the Biblical 
descriptions of the respective holidays. TSne feast of Passover, for exanple, 
fully described in the Book of Exodtjs, celebrates the sxaccessful escape 
from fcur hundred years of slavery in Fgj^t. 

In the observance of most Jewish holidays today the e:?>erienoe is 
essentially the same as their ancestors* observance in Biblical times. 
Take, for exanple, the holiday of Sukkot. Sukkot is a celebration of the 
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-Fan harvest in Israel. ContQrporary American Jews are able to celebrate 
and relate to this holiday because of their continuing concern vdth 
Israel's agricultural prosperity • Thus# according to the rv-^uired ritual # 
Jews bless the fruit of the harvest: they shake the branch of the lulav 
tree which grows in Israel, and bless the etrog, a fruit of Israel. Cfaserv^ 
ant Jews will purchase the lulav and etrog fron Israel so that their 
observances of the holiday will be as oonnplete as possible* 

Rosh Hashanah is another ijtportant Jewish holiday, Ihis holiday 
celebrates the beginning of the year according to the Jewish lunar calen- 
dar. Die iJewish lunar calendar ^ devised by Saadia Gaon about 900 C*E, 
(Christian Era) , differs frcm the Gregorian calendar b ec avise it relies 
upon the phases of the itoon rather than upon the iroveinent of the earth 
about the sun. This holiday is the only official New Year's celebration 
observed in Israel. - 
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Suggested activities 

Ask students to name any holiday that has originated in i^merica and 
what these holidays celebrate or ^wjiat is the meaning of these holidays 
(e.g. Lincoln's birthday ^ Manorial Day^ 4th of July^ labor Day^ Oianks- 
giving) • If they vjere iroericans living abroad, would they continue to 
celebrate these American holidays, even though the holidays have no meaning 
to other people in the covntry? For instance, wotald you as an Anerican 
living in londsn, try to have a turkey diimer on Ihsunksgiving? Wbiild it 
do any ham to the English people? What would it mean to you, as an 
i^oerLcan, to celebrate that feast in England? V9buld the meaning of the 
holiday be different if you had the celebration in a country where you 
did not heeu: your language spoken — for exanple, in ^ain, Italy or Greece? 

Ev^T^ iation 

1. When did Jewish religious holidays originate? 

2. In what books can we find a guide to most Jewish holidays? 

3. On \i*at basis are the dates for Jewish holidays calculated? 
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Ralated topics: ' 



Diaspora 



Seder 



Efchnic group: Jews 

There : Relationship to 
hcneland 



Behavioral objective 



Ohe student should be able to 



1« describe how Passover is celebrated in Jewish heroes. 



PASSOVER 



Passover, a spring festival, lasting seven days in Israel and eight 
days in the diaspora, which roeans Jews living outside of their homeland, 
ccomanorates the exodus of the Jewish people fron Egypt. The naae Pass- 
over cores from the Biblical story of the tenth plague that God brotoght 
on Egypt (Exodus 12: 3-40) . A destroying angel killed the first-bom 
in every Egyptian hcroe, but passed over the Israelite honies. 

Tt)B special cerenonial dinner at home on the first night of Passover 
is called the seder. One purpose of the dinner is that it gives parents 
the opportunity to inform their children of the Jews' deliverance from 
Egypt. Ihus living traditions are passed by word of mouth from generation 
to generation. A vital part of the service is a ritual dialogue bet^sen 
the father and the youngest child, consisting of four questions asked by 
the diild and four replies by the father, all part of the Baggadah, a set 
form of benedictions, prayers, conments azxi psalms to be recited during 
the seder. 

Hie seder table consists of various ritUuJ. dishes: tb^ree pieces of 
itataos placed one on top of the other; a roa^tad egg and laiiib shankbone 
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or scrota other lamb bone \^ch are meant to ranind the participants of 
the paschal lairto and the festival offering in ancient Tarples; a ^iijBh of 
Scdt water, as a syntool of Israelite tears; bitter herbs such as horse- 
radish for ^dipping"; and a paste called haroset made fron almonds, apples 
and wine for the purpose of sweetening the bitter herbs and as a symbol 
of the mortar the enslaved Israelites used when building under the lash 
of their overseers. It is also custonary to have on the seder table a 
full ojg of wine known as "the cap of Elijah," who, as the herald of the 
M^siah, is welcaoed at the table. 

B)e\order of the seder is as follows. It is begun (1) with a sancti- 
fication,, introduced by a benediction in v^dLch God is praised, for giving 
festivals to Israel, followed by (2) washing of the. hands, a ritual purif- 
ication before anything can be dipped in liquid. The parsley is dipped in 
salt water, (3) the middle matzo is broken into two, (4) and one half is 
hidden. Tliis hidden part is called afikcraan (literally the "sifter-meal") 
vMch is eaten at the end of the meal as a reminder of the paschal lanb 
which was eaten at the end so that its taste vrould renain in the mouth. 
It is customary for children to look for the hidden piece of matzo, with 
a prize being given to the successful finder. A prayer is recited, 
(5) followed by another washing of the hands before the breaking of the 
bread, (6) Grace before' meals is said, (7) pieces of the top matzo and the 
broken middle one are eaten, (8) the bitter herbs are dipped in the haroset 
paste and eaten, (9) a sandwich is made of pieces of the bottan matzo and 
bitter herbs and eaten. (10) After these oorplex ritualistic gestures, the 
fesi:ive msal itself is consumed. (11) After the rosal, the hidden piece of 
matzo is found and shared by participants, (12) followed by a Grace after 
msals. (13) Psalms are then recited, (14) followed by the child who asks 
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the four questions, about why the Jews were "pcissed over." Ib^raird the 
end of the seder the front door of ttie house is opened to demonstrate 
that this is a "night of watching. " on vrtiich Israel knows no fear. In 
the diaspora^ the seder is repeated on the second night« 

On the first day of Passover in the synagogue, a special prayer £Dr 
dew^ is recited, together with, the Psalms 115-118. Hie religious service 
refers to Passover as "the period of our freedom. " Freedaa is in fact 
the daninant note of Passover. 
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Ethnic group: Jews 

Oieroe ; Hslationship to 
honeland 



Behavioral objective 

Ihe student should be able to 

1« describe Jewish custons in religious initiation of the young lo^cbers 
of the caim unitY cal led Bar and Bat Mitzvah« 

EAR MTTZVaH MD BAT MITZVMJ 

Bar Mitzvah and Bat Mitzvah literally nean "son or daughter of the 
ca n na ndmenty" that is, a person under obligation to fulfill all of the 
conxnandments, and indicates both the attainment of religious and legal mat- 
urity, a status that is foimally assumed for boys at the age of 13 plus 
one day, and for girls at 12 plus one day. 

Historically, prior to the age of 13, a fat-her was responsible for 
the deeds of his son, but after &ar Mitzvah, the vows of the boy are con- 
sidered valid, as having legal duplication. Ihua he can noM^ be a meniber of 
the religious court and be. counted as part of a minyan, the required nun»- 
ber of ten male maibers needed to perfozin a religious service, and buy and 
sell property. 

Hie syitfcol of the boy's attaixujig^Tiaturity. is Hie calling, i:p to tihe 
reading of the ^rah (the five boolcs of Moses, as distinct from the rest 
of the Bible) \^ch oocurs en the first occasion that the Tbrah is read fol- 
lowing his 13th birthday. Ihis is his first public demonstration of his 
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Belated topics : 

Minyan 
TPorah 

^Hgious initiation 
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new role as a full meooiber of the cccinunity, and in modem times, it is 
to this occasion that the teim Bar I^tzvah ustaally refers. 

Hie fczms of the Bat Mitzvah differ widely, ranging from having the 
girl conduct certain specific prayers in the synagogije service to con- 
fining the entire celebration to the home or school. In most Israel syn- 
agogues, the Bat Mitzvah is celebrated by calling the girl's father and 
brothers to the Tbrah, a special senron is preached, and the girl is pre- 
-sented with a gift. In recent times. Bat Mitzvah has becoroe customary 
among Jewish circles, not as a religious ceranony, bit more as a birthday 
cel^Dration and family occasion. 
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R?lated topics: Ethnic- group ; Jews 

Abraham's Covraant Piene ; Relationship to 

horeland 



Behavioral objective 

TS)e student should be able to 

1. relate the significance of circumcision to Jewish identity • 

dECDMCISICN 



Circiracision is the operation of removing part or all of the foreskin 
whidi covers the glans of the penis* Originally a ritual procedure^ cir- 
cumeision was undertaken for medical ireasons only later. It is perfonned 
by many people all over the world. 

Jewish circumcision originated according to biblical account with 
Abraham^ who at divine cotinandr circumcised himself at the age of 99. 
Genesis 17: 11-12 reads: "Every male among you shall be circuncised 
... and it shall be a token of a covenant between Me and you. And he that 
is eight days old shall be circum c ised among you^ every male throughout 
your generations." 

The covenant, or solann agreement, between Abraham and God, included 
the promise that Abraham's seed should inherit the land of Canaan. The 
punishment for fedlure to observe the octnnand was to be cut off from one's 
kind, that is, separated frcm one's coimunity. Circumcision however is 
not a sacrament, and any child bom of a Jewish mother is a Jew v*iether 
drcuncised or not. 

According to the law, it is the Jewish father's duty to have his 
son circttttcised although it may be perfonned by any male Jew or female 
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Jew if no male is available. The operation must be perfonted on the 
eighth day^ preferably early in the morning in enuLation of Abraham's 
eagerness to undertake the divine oonmand. 

Ihe Jewish ceranony begins with the child being taken from the mother 
by the goiiother who hands it over at the door of the rocm to tiie god- 
father^ who in turn/ hands it over to the mohsl/ the specially trained 
person who performs the operation. Bie mohel places the baby for a mocnent 
ai the "Chair of Elijah/ " after which it is placed on a pillow on the 
knees of the .sanriak ('Tiolder") viio holds the infant's legs firmly. The 
mohel fixes a shield to protect the glans from injuay and having deter- 
mined the amomt cf foreskin to be removed takes a fina grip of it with 
his left hand and with a knife in 'ciis right hand anputates the foreskin 
with one smep along the shield. 

The blood is then suctioned away/ a sterile dressing is applied and 
the diaper readjusted. 

annediately after the actual circumcision the father recites a bene- 
diction adoicwledging the corniandment that ''makes our sons enter into the 
covenant of Abraham our father. " The child is then handed to the father 
or to an honored guest, and the mohel, hDlding a goblet. of wine/ recites 
the benediction for wine and a second benediction praising God vto estab- 
lished the covenant with his people of Israel. The mohel then recites a 
prayer for the welfare cf the child during the course of whidi the name 
of the child is announced. It is custonary for the mohel to give the in-* 
fant a few drops of wine to drink. The ce r em ony is followed by a festive 
meal at which special hyirns are smg, and in the "Grace aifter tfeals" 
blessings are recited for the parents/ the sandak and the mohel. 

3B 
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l^ino2a, a Jewish philosopher (1632-1677) declared that the practice 
of this rite VTas alone sufficient to ensure the survival of the Jewish 
people. Ill Judaism it has becone a sign of the aivareness of God. However^ 
it is not only a religious practice but also a national practice, ob- 
served in Israel by the secular as well as traditional believers. 

Source: Ehcyclopedia Judaica, p, 567, 




Old painting showing a circumcision ceremony 
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BUILDING A NEW NATION 
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JEWISH MASS IMMIGRATION 
INTEGRATION INTO AMERICAN LI 
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Belated topics ; Ethnic group ; Jews 

Pogrons ^ Ihans: Qontributions 

Thmigration laws.. 

HiaS - Hebrew ISirigrant Aid Society 



TOPIC; THE BIG VJAVE CP BMIGRAnOI 



B^xavioral dsjective 

The student should be able to 

1. state approximately how nany Jews came to the U.S. between 1880-1924; 

2. locate a map the principal regions of origin— Poland and the 
Ukraine; 

3. state the principal reason for their migration; 

4. describe the kinds of activities or assistance provided for the new- 
ocroers by the Etebrew Inroigrant Aid Society. 

Hjw this topic relates to the thane of multi'^ailtruralism 

About forty million Europeans^ Asians^ Africans and Latin flrnericans 
have entered the United States in the past two hundred years. Ihey came 
in different proportions and at different times. Before 1950 more than 
six million came- fEcm Germany ^ ciboi.it three and a half million from Pussia 
less than half a million frcm China. Ihe peak year of immigratiLon from 
Ireland was in 1851; from Sweden^ 1882; from Italy^ 1907.* Anong all 



*Souroe; Oscar Handling Dtxnigration as a Factor in American History. 
New York. Prentice Hall/ 1959, p. 16. 
Ihe same statistics appear in U.S. Bureau of the Census , 
Historical Statistics of the Uhlted States; 1789-1945. 
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groups (with the iirportant exception of slaves brou^it fzm Africa) the 
reasons for condng have tended to be similar; Ihe quest for greater 
religious freedOT? the desire to avoid persecution because of their po- 
litical beliefs; the seardi for highly paid work and an igp r oveinent in 
their imterial standard of living. 

The peak years of iirndgration for Ukrainians, LithiBnians, Greeks 
and Jews were in the period between 1880-1924, While large nunibers also 
came to the United States following VSbrld VIeoc II and the subsequent 
civil var and political terrorism thiwighout eastern Europe, most of 
those in the U«S. today 'wbo are menbers of the above groups owe their 
oilgins to the migration of their grandparents and great-graa^jarents 
before Wbrld Vfar I. 

Ifcst of those v*io came were peasants. TSiey lived in an agricultur- 
al society which had changed little in a thoiiisand years, Ihey were not 
ignorant or stjpid — terms suggested by our modem \3se of the word "peasant," 
Ihey were illiterate? the government was not theirs nor was it interested 
in their xratericd. wall-being. Geiierally, they were poor. Family "fanns" 
ware five to ten acres at best. Ihey knew little of the world beyond the 
limits of their village. Into this isolated society came news about life 
in the Utiited States. 

Bie mines r factories and railroads of a newly industrialized nation 
cried out for additional laborers, ihe irailroads had been given land- by 
the government? new they needed to sell the land to settlers who would 
create new faims^ harvest new crops and produce grain and livestock for 
the trains to carry. Ihe railroads sent agents to Ireland^ Sweden^ Italy^ 
and Poland seeking those willing to begin a new life in a distant land. 
Many listened^ sane decided to take the risk. 
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Msn with strong backs and young families heard the same message 
in the coal and iron mines of Cornwall, V3^es, Italy, Sweden and 
eastern Europe^ Ihey heard with disbelief stories about high wages 
in anerica. Wbrkers in Smerica were said to have meat every day, not 
jt:st onoe a week- Butter and milk and breaid were cheap and good, 
Soraetimes these tales were just that — "dec^tive advertising" we would 
call it today* One worker from the copper mines of northern Italy in 
the late 1890^s migrated to the copper mines of noirthem Midiigan, In 
Italy he had wo3±ed a 48 hour week; in this new world he worked 12 tours 
a day, seven days a week—if he wanted to work. There were always 
newconers getting off the next boat v*o were hungry to take his plaoa, 

Within the space of three generations the nation was transfonned 
from a small, independent agriculturcLL and oamHrcial society into a 
powerful nation with a self assurance and pride that woiiLd have aston- 
ished the framers of the IDeclaration of Independence, Bie transforma- 
tion had been made possible by the fearless labor of unoomted men, 
vonen and children. Thi^ worked in a society where the dignity of la- 
bor was sometimes the only reward. 

Bridge questions 

1, MDst of the Jews, Greeks, Tlkradnians, and Lithuanians who rww live 
in the Uhited States came here in what years? 

2, Vhat are the three major causes for migration to the Qnited States? 

3, What specific political rights and religious liberties does the Oonr- 
stitution provide for cLLl individuals and grovps in the Uhited 
States, whether or not they are citizens of the country? 

44 
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JEWISH MIGRKTION 

Beglnxung in 1880 there was a dramatic increase in the number of 
Jewish immigrants arriving in this country. Jews fcom eastern Europe, 
particularly frcm Russia, streamed into the United States at the rate of 
about 100,000 a year. As a result, the nisiter of J€MS in this country 
rose from 300,000 in 1878 to 3,000,000 in 1914. After Vforld Vfer I this 
steacty stream of Jewish immigration resumed and oontinijed until 1924. 
Bien, the passage of restrictive jranigration laws all but closed the 
door to the country which had bean wide open to most Europe^ans since its 
founding. 

Ihe imnediate causes of this mass imoigration of easteini European 
Jews were the brutril religious persecutions of 1879 and 1881 in territo- 
ries controlled by the Russians— the Ukraine and Poland. These pogrons 
were, in effect, large scale massacred, inspired by an anti-Sesnitic 
Russian government. The pogroms continued in the following years and 
hung as a permanent threat over the largest Jewish aaiiiiu nity in Europe. 
Actually this was the government's way of diverting the peasant's atten- 
tion from the true source of their miserable existence. Using the Jews 
as a scapegoat, the Czars could contintie to take advantage of the poor 
and imeducated people they ruled. 

Like the Jews had escaped frcm the Spanish and Portixfuese In- 
quisition in the 15th and 16th centuries and their German brethem who 
had fled from the persecution of the Prx:Lssian monarchs in the 19th century, 
the Jews of eastern Europe found a home and haven in the Uhited States. 
The majority settled in New Yoric; maiy remained in other eastern cities; 
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sczre went as fBX as Chicago, But \vherevBr they went, their first contact 
vas usxaally with the Hias, the Hebrew Drmigrant Aid Society, Earlier 
imnigrants had founded the organization in 1881 to give the newoomers 
a helping hand. The HIAS was * at the landing to assist with inznigration 
prbblems: to help locate friends and relatives; to find a place to live; 
and in scce instances, to find an iicndgrant that first job. 




Immigrants on boat seeing 
Statue of Liberty 
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Suggested activities 

Have the students ask their parents their country of origin arid v*[y 
tbsy or their ancestors eniigrated to America. On a ^rld map use 
oolored pins to indicate the place of origin and the varied times of 
arrival.. 

For those vibo were here before 1840 Blue 
between 1840 - 1870 Green 
1870 - 1924 Yellow 
1925 - 1945 Pink 
1945 - 1955 Fad 
1955 - 1976 Brown 
Use different shapes to indicate the different reasons for eniigration: 
A Star - fer eoononic reasons 
A Triangle - for religious persecutions 
A Square - for politiral persecutions 
Ask the members of the class to explain the reasons for their family's 
emigration to i^merica. Gradually, the children may begin to trace pat- 
terns and see the correlations between the countries, periods of iimigra'-* 
tion, and the historicad causes for thosfe migrations • 

Evaluation 

1. ^proximately how maz^ Jews airrived in the U.S. bets^een 1880 axvi 
1914? 

2. Vihat part of Europe did most of them coma frotn? 

3. What v^ere the chief causes of their emigration? . 

4. In ^^t way did the HIAS (Hebrew Unmigrant Aid Sociel^) help the 
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rvsaly arrived Jewish, inxnigrants? 

5. Qaipare and oo n Lrast this 19th and 20th centiiry migration with 
earlier Jewish ndgration to New Ansterdam in the 17th century. 

6. Vbold the large nisnber of Jewish imnigrancs make it easier or 
more difficult for them to find work? lb naintain their tradi- 
tional values and customs? 




Topvlew of street vendors 
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Relate! topics: ' Ethnic group; Jews 

Msrdecal Sheftall Theme; Oontrlbutijons 

Hayca Salanon 
Sons of Liberty 

Behavioral objective 

Ihe student should be able to. 

1» describe Jewish involvement in the Revolutionary Vbx. 

THE REVQIIITICXQ^ ViPR 

VIbea the govemoent was in desperate need of money to carry on the 
war, Jewish businessmen played an in^Dortant part in financing the Bevolur^ 
tion^ ScscBf like Isaac Msses of Philadelphia, and Jacc;b Hart, Sr., of 
Baltimore, made personal loans to the government* Others supplied the 
army with uniforms and blankets, with rifles and gunpowder* Those vto 
owned ships turned them into raiding vessels to fight the enany on the 
high seas, ran an armed blockade against British merchandise, and sank 
British vessels. 

Ibe man vftio did more than any other single individual in obtaining 
urgently needed funds for the government to carry on the war of Independence 
was Baym Salcnm, an innigrant fron Poland* Salomon landed ixi New Yi:;tk in - 
1772. He joined the Sons of Liberty, an organization of patriots vA^ sup- 
ported the revolution. When the British captured New York, Salanon was 
arrested as a sg^^ Ckice freed, he helped French and American prisoners of 
war to escc^. He even convinced Hessian mercenaries to desert the British 
ranks. /!hen the British were about to arrest him again, Salonm fled to 
Ehi?,ai1fi1phia> 
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Ttou^ he arrived in that city penniless^ he quickly iresumad the 
brokerage business that he had started in New Yo3dc. Before very long he 
was de^ly involved in raising money for the revolutionary forces. It 
is estimated that Baym Saloron raised $200,000 to help finance the revo^ 
lution. He became known as the "Broker to the Office of Finance** of the 
Ifoited States* 

Arerican J&rs not only helped finance the American Psvolution but also 
fought in it. Sane became outstanding soldiesrs in the struggle for inde-** 
pendence. When the British captured Savannah iti 1778, they hauled M o rdecai 
Sheftall, a Ja/f bom in Georgia, off to a prison ship. Sheftall was the 
head of the revolutionary ccninittee of Georgia and a meciber of the Georgia 
brigade, in c±arge of arms and food supply. Hhe British kne«/ they had 
caugfttt a "very great rebel, " and ordered him kept under special guard. But 
th^ were never able to make Sheftall tell them where the Americans k^irt 
their supplies and the prisoner finally escaped to Phi Tf^riftlphia. At the 
end of the war this patriot was awarded a grant of land for his outstanding 
contribution to America's Vlar of Independence. 

Scne Jews even gave their lives to the cause of liberty. The first 
Jew to fall in battle in America's Vlax: of Independence was Francis Salvador, 
whose ancestry a/JLd be traced bade to the Portuguese Jews called Marranos. 
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piaiated topics: Ethnic group : Jews 

Jtoti'-Semitism Iheme; Contributions 

S^hardic Jews 

Asbkenazim 



Behavioral objective 

13ie student should be able to 

1. indicate the reasons for Jewish endgration from Europe to i!zi)erica in 
the early 19i±i oentury. 

IMMESRAIICN FRCM CENTRAL EUEDPE IN THE ERRLlf 19TH CENTOKf 

Young America was growing by leaps and bounds. Hoe thirteen colonies 
that had existed at the time of the Revolution grew^ by 1812^ to twenty- 
four stateSc A]id the nuitdser of Jews living in this dynamic country increased 
from IfOOO in 1776 to 6^000 in 1826. 

This sharp rise in the Jewish population was the result of a new wave 
of imnigration that was caused by the social and political upheavals in 
Eurt^ at that tiias. The Frendi Revolution with its slogan of liberty^ 
egualityr fraternity, and the subsequent Napoleonic wars, toppled the old 
feudalistic regimes. It usherai in a period of enlightenment in central 
Europe, marked by a ^irit of freedom and denocracy. Tlhe Jews were liberal- 
ted from the ghettos and, for the first time in centuries, enjoyed certain 
political and econonic rights. 

But with Ilapoleon's defeat at Waterloo in 1815, a certain degree of 
reactionary conservatian returned to Europe. In seme countries, oppres- 
sion of the people was once again the order of the day. Particularly hard * 
hit were the Jews. The ghetto walls were rebuilt and a wave of anti-Semitism 
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surged through Europe* In parts of Germaxiy, for instance^ anti-Sendtism 
took the form of pogrons, in ^^ch Jews were murderedf their homes and 
businesses burned. 

A3 a resultf Jews, along with other oppressed and eooncanioally de- 
prived Peebles of Europe, emigrated to Anerica in large xxuobers. And 
jmericar growing and expanding, was glad to have them. The Jewish iimd.- 
grants who came here during the first half of the nineteenth century were 
markedly different frcm those of the earlier colonial period* Ihe differ- 
ence was one of cultural and historical background* The early Jewish 
settlers in North Smerica were mostly refugees from the Danish and Portu- 
guese Inqni si 1-inns— Sephardic Jesvs whose mother tongue was Spanish or 
Portuguese. Ihe imnigrants of the later period was Ashkenazijn, Jews frcm 
central and eastern Europe, mainly frcm Germany. 

By the time this second wave" of Jewish iimiigrants arrived, some of 
the earlj,er settlers had already achieved prooinent positions in the 
eoononic, social, political, and cultural life of the country. 



Related topics: 



Abolitionist, movement 
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Ethni.c group : Jews 
lhane: QDntributioiis 



Behaviorzil objective 

TSna student should be able to 

1« describe Jewish involvement in the American Civil Vf&x. 

JEWS CN BCflH SIDES CP THE CIVIL WAR 

As the nineteenth century progressed^ the question of slavery became 
America's iiost burning issue* Ibe steady industrial growth of the tiorth, 
based cn a system of vege labor, could not be reconciled with the coiparatiyely 
backward slave system that existed in the South. In addition, the moral 
question of slave cwner^ship could not be overlooked in a democratic country. 
By the end of 1850, the abolitionist ircvement grew into a vital force in 
the Ctaited States, arousing thousands of pecyle to the moral outrage of 
slavery. The Jewish oaimu nity became as involved as the rest of the country. 

Rabbi David Einhom (1809-1879) w.stands out among Jewish abolitionists. 
He was a leader of Peform Judaism, and preached fiery abolitionist semons 
in the slave state of Iferyland. Like Einhom^ Augtist Etondi (1833-1907) , 
was an .Austrian iiiroigrant. Bondi and other Jews fb\:ii^t beside Captain 
John Brown to ke^ the territory of Kansas free from slavery. Also in 
other areas of activity, Bondi distinguished himself as a militant abolition- 
ist. 

Another filter for decnocracY, rA\o had to flee from his native Austria 
as a result of reactionary oppression that paradyzed Europe in 1848, was 
Isidor Bush (1822-1898) . Be arrived in New York in 1849 and becane the 



pubJlsher and editor of the Jewish weekly^ Israel's Hferald^ He later moved 
to St. louis, vdiere he was an active abolitionist and a prominent l^aarfaT* 
in the Jewish cxmsunit^. 

As i±e antislavery sentiment in the country grew^ the soxithem plan- 
ters threate n ed to secede from the Ooionr rather than abolish slavery, 
Ihe same attitude prevailed axoong the Jewish plantation owners in the 
Sotith, hoGB to about 15% of the country's Jewish population. Tn the Nbrthr 
too, seme biosiness groups wtose econonic interests were closely tied to 
the production of cotton in ttie South defended slavery^ Even the Bible >^ 
drawn into the conflict the slave owners and their supporters argued 
that God was on the side of slavery. 

Ihe leading Jedjsh spokesman for the pro-slavery forces in the South 
was Ji:dah P. BenjandLnr a plantation owner and a senator from Icuisianci* 
He had defended slavery in the Senate prior to the Civil Vlax, and during 
the war he held the posts of secretary of war and secretary of state under 
Confederate President Jefferson Davis. He was considered the most bril- 
liant member of the Oaifederate cabinet. 

In i^ril of I861r rebellious southerners captured Port Sumter. This 
act sparked the Civil War. Most Jews in the North and the Wastr together 
with the majority of the people in these ai^aas, rallied around President 
Lincoln in defense of the Qaion. thousands of Jews joined the Onion forces, 
and many distinguished themselves in battle. Seven received the Qongressionr 
al Medal of Banorr the country's highest military decoration. 

In other ways^ too^ Jews stpported the Uhion cause, raising money fer 
the soldiers and their families, knitting socks and sewing bandages, opening 
the Jewish Hospital in New Yoric to the wounded, ax^ joining the Red Cross, 
which at that time was called the Sanitary Gomnission. 
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Belated topics; 



i^ncoigration laws 

Hias - Hebrew tonigrant Aid Society 



Ettinic groiop; 

Thapne: Contributions 



Be havioral objective 

Ibe student should be able to 

1. explain the origins of the UiSWU; 

2. explain the meaning of the following terms: collective bargaining, 
ccnpulsory arbitration, militancy, capitalism, socialisa; 

3. identify three inportant labor union leaders (Gcqpers, Dubinsky, 
HiUman) • 

JEWISH OCNTRLBUilCNS TO THE ?MEBICM lABQR M37EMENT 

Wbrkers in the Dhited States at the beginning of the 20th century 
confronted bleak prospects: Biey were free, but a 60-70 hour week vias 
cauuai and wages were low. Many children ag6$ 10-14 worked in mines and 
textile mills. If workers lost their jobs or were serioiisly injured at 
work, there was no unenplcyment coipensation ov accident insxoranoe. They 
had no paid vacation or paision; there was no minimum wage. Similar con- 
ditions existed in other industrialized comtries. Ihe worker, like the 
natural environment, was regarded by CMiers amd managers as 'h oconodity, to 
be exploited as fully as possible. 

The workers stinick back at the inhuman conditions in the garment 
industry by organizing themselves into labor unions. Because the Jews were 
Yiddish-speaking they found it necessary to fcrm their own unions. But 
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at the saite time they were part of the general American labor move- 
ment and participated in its struggles for better vjorking conditions. 
Uhe Onited Hebrew Trades of Greater Ntew York and Vicinity^ founded in 
1888f gave rise to a ^^orrber of other unionSf not all of which were 
limited to the cloth., .-fliaking business* 

•Rro of the most powerful and influential unions to arie r ge frcm 
early Jewish union> ^^ere the International Ladies Gament Wbrters 
Onion (HOflU) , orjanized in 1900 ^ and the Almagamated Clothing Wbrkers 
UHionf in 1924. In the first t&^o years of its existence, the lUMI 
carried out 189 local striJces and won 158. 

Hie greatest militancy* and membership growth for Jewish labor 
unions took place between 1907 and 1914. IXunng those years about 200,000 
workers, led by Jewish unions, were involved in strikes that enbraced 
a number of cities from New Y03dc to Chicago. The manufac ture rs frequently 
responded to these bitter struggles by resorting to police brutality and 
by causing the arrest of hundreds of workers. 

Typical of the militant mood that prevailed among the sv^tshop 
workers in those days was the general strike of the 20,000 ladies' shirt- 
waist makers, vAiich became known as the '*T3gr±sii^ of the 20,000". Tbe 
strike, led by a young waistmakerr Clara lenilich of local 25 of the ID3WU, 
lasted frcm July 1909 to February 1910. line strikers' victory^shorter 
hours, higher wages, and union recognition— was an inspiration to other 
unions and was cheered by the entire i^merican labor movement. 

Other wcraen who played leading roles in the Jewish labor itovanent 
in those years were Rose Schneiderman of the Uhited H^t and Cap Makers 
Union and Bessie ^ raro o w itz of the Utiited Garment ^^rkera of 2^merica« 
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Encouraged bjf the waistmakers ' recent victory, more than 50,000 
doakmakers v«it out on strike in July 1910. Ihough the wrkers' 
victory v?as only partial, it had great effect on American labor. It 
introduoed into the labor rrovsoent the concepts of oollective bar- 
gaining and ccnpilsory arbitration. 

TSoB Jevdsh labor unions that came into being as a result of the 
nass ijnnigration fron Eastern Eurt^ generally favored socialism over 
capitalism for the benefit of all workers. Ihis concept of unionism 
was at variance with that of the itaerican Federation of Labor, organized 
in 1886 and led by Sam^jel vjonpers, a Jewish izrmigrant froa England. 
Gccrpers believed in unior.ism "pure and sir;:ple" and was agairjst using 
the labor union as a base for social reform. Be favored crpitalijsa over 
socialisn. . 

With the passage of time the Jewish labor unions abandoned their 
socialist orientation. Ihough the leadership continued to be Jewish, 
the membership began to change; other ethnic and minority grotjps, such 
as Poles, Italians, Blacks and Puerto Ricaris, entered the needle trades 
in increasing numbers. By 1950, the msrbership of the Almagamated and 
the rDGWU was only about one-fourth Jewish. 

These Jewish inions werr^ the first to conceive the plan of auxili- 
ary, or fringe^, benefits for their manbers. They introduoed unenplqyment 
in*" orance long before the government did. Their baief its cjrew to include 
medical serv:\ces, lov^rent tousling projects, cultural programs, and sun>- 
mer canps. Ihe pioneering of the Jewish labor unions in i±e e:<pansion of 
benefits for their maibers served as a model to other unions and thereby 
benefitted the entire itonerican labor movi^nent. 
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The two best-IoMwn Jewish labor leaders, Sidney HUJiran (1887-1946) 
of the ALraagaitated, and David Dubinsky (1892- ) of the HCWU, made 
a large iirpact on the American scene. During Franklin D, Roosevelt's 
presidency, Roosevelt consulted with HiUman on matters affecting the 
alliance betwnsn the Democratic Party and labor unions. Dubinsky, dis- 
satisfied by the programs of both the Democratic and Republican Party, 
helped found the itoerican Labor Party in New Yoidc. 




Samuel Gompers 
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EXPRESSIONS OF ETHNICITY: FOLK CULTURE 
YIDDISH THEATER 
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. pQiatg^ topics: Ethnic groxjp: Jews 

IrrraLgrant press Ihane: Relationship to 
Yiddish newspapers honeland 
Yiddish theater 



TOPIC: A BRIIX23 BETWEEN 'H'TO WDEIDS - 
Y]EDISH THEATER AND NEWSPAPEES 



Behavioral objective 

Ttie student should be able to 

1* list the kinds of -"plays that were perfoiired by Yiddish theater groups 
and e:q)lain vdiy they appealed to immigrants? 

2. suggest possible explanations fior the Yiddish Theater's decline in 
inportance after 1925; 

3. name three Jewish writers whose work was first published in Yiddish 
newspape3:s in the United States; 

4. naitB two Yiddish newspapers which are still being published today. 

asw this topic relates to the thone of multi-culturalism 

A people carry with them into a new country needs and wants which 
escape the careful eye of imnigration officials. 13nese longings and 
aspirations are not eoonordc. They do not r^resent a massive "I want" 
chorus. Bather, there seems to exist within society a need for oaiiuunityr 
for purpose and meaningr for beauty and order — and these collective needs 
are frequent!^ e^qaressed and satisfied by the woric of individual artists— 
poetSr painters^ musicians. The artist may not consciously ask^ "Ah^ now 
today vihat shall I create on behalf of iiy people?" But the work that the 
artist creates r^resents not only the way he or she sees realilyr but also the 
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way their people view the world. If it were otherwise the airtist and 
the people would not be able to ccrattLaiicate with each other^ and one 
would not be able to act as spokesman for the larger group. 

In the early days of human society folk art was a direct representa- 
tion of these collective needs and fears. The cave drawings at Lascaux, 
Franoer for exanple^ painted about 15-20^000 years ••^.go^ are believed to 
be the work of a group of artist-^>riests acting on behalf of the connon 
good. The "art" is an expression of the people's desire to propitiate 
forces thi^ did not understaxid and to seek their aid in obtaining food. 
Other exanples of folk art — dance^ song^ theatre^ weaving, enibroidery, 
sculpture—originally served similar social purposes— to express joy or 
thanks, to share grief, to record an inportant ewnt. 

As time passed these distincti\7e/ unique acts became ritualized^ 
The monory of the original, religious event reos'ded, but often the words 
and actions associated with the original event were continued. 13ie rituals 
endured because they combined grace and nr/stery, they were beautiful to 
"watch or pleasing to hear. Ihey were emotionally and aesthetically satis- 
fying to the members of the group. 

In the Uhited States today these old folk e:q)i:essions have taken on a " 
new meaning. The original event which the^ celebrate and the reasons for 
the ritual perfonrance may have been forgotten, but the tradition itself is 
regarded as a vital sycitool of the group's identily. Oonmerical enter- 
tainment and the work of professional artists may both be more sophisticated. 
Television and mass education have broken down many of the old barriers be- . ; 
tMeen groups. All the more reason then to retain the old way of doing 
things as guideposts to help us know we are. 
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Bridge questions 

!• Can you give sane exaitples of folk art in the Uhited States today? 

2. If &)lk art, in the traditional sense, seeccs in such short supply, 
can you give sane explanations for tiiis shortage? 

3. In what ways oould folk art be encouraged — or is it such a natural 
expression that it cannot be slov^ down or speeded up by outside 
forces? 
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YIDDISH THKATFIR AND NEWSPAPERS 

An iitportant role was played by the Yiddish theater in the educa- 
tion and preservation of Jewish identity in. Ajcericay It had many followers 
among the uneducated as well as the educated. Ihe most popular presenta- 
tions were the light musicals and operettas. Frequently they were of a 
low artistic level and exnessively sentimental and naive* Nevertheless^ 
they held a stron g appeal for the iinnigrants who easily identified with 
what was presented on the stage~life in the tenements, the sweatshops , 
tiie unionSf their first, fusbling efforts at Americanization. Ihe story 
line in these plays usually included flashbacks to life in the shtetl, 
the little village in the Old Country that the inndgrants had left behind, 
but to which they were still attached by memories and sentiments. Thus, 
the theater served as an gnotional bridge between their past and their 
present, the Old Vtorld and the New. 

Ihere was also a Yiddish theater of a much hi^ier literary level 
that presented the serious and realistic plays by the inniigrant writers, 
Libin and Kobrin; the European playwrights, Abraham Goldfaden, Jacob 
Gordin, and Sholem Aleichem, spent the last years of his life in the 
United States. Later writers like H. Leivek, I. L. Peretz, Peretz Hirshr^ 
bein, David Pinski, Sholan Ash, and Osip Dimov saw their plays product 
on the stage of the Jewish l^xt Theater, founded by Msoirice Schwartz. 

In 1887 there were six full time Yiddish theater groups in New York 
City alone, plus a number of road ccnpanies. By 1928, twenty-four Yiddish 
theaters existed around the country, including eleven in New Yoric City. 
Today, there is not a single full time Yiddish theater ootipany in New York. 
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Also Yiddish newspapers played an inportant role in the ed u cation 
of ths eastern European iraiigrants* These newspapers gave the Jewish 
reader much more than the news of the day* They also contained articles 
aboiit ftnerican history and custcns^ Short stories and sketches depicted 
Jewish life in the new homeland—all in the language they understood* 
It was on the pages of the Yiddish newspapers that the stories of innii- 
grant v?riters such as Salmen Liben and laon Kobrinr and the poeros of 
the labor poets ^ Morris Bosenfeld^ Joseph Bovshover, David Bdelstadt^ 
and Mbrris Winchevski first appeared* 

At the turn of the twentieth century other writers gained proninenoe. 
Imsng thai! were leicik, Moishe Leib, Halperin, Maine l^ih, Jehoash, 
Hirschbein, and CpatashUf poets and writers t^se vrorks the inmigrants 
avidly read in their newspa^jers before they appeared in book form*. It 
oould be said that the Yiddish press pr^>ared the foundations for a rich 
and vibrant Anerican Yiddish literature* 

The Yiddish press^ with a ocrnbined circulation of over half a million^ 
reached its peak in 1916* There were five daiJ.ies existing at that time* 
The socialist-oriented Jewish Daily Forward^ founded in 1897 and edited 
by Abraham Cahn^ wcis the largest and most influential among Yiddish- 
speaking iimiigrants* Tbday the Forward is still larger than the Morning 
Frg^ih*^i-Hf founded in 1922, the only other remaining daily. 
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Suggested activities 

!• Ask the students to draw and cut out paper pi^Jpets in folk costumes, 
of different countries. Tell the children that you want to put on 
a play called Ellis Island. Explain to the class that Ellis Island 
was for a long tisoe a place throu^ which icmigrants passed. Select 
two diildren to play the role of American innigration officers 
have to decide if the puppet-^iirinigrants should get a permit to enter 
the U.S. Standard questions which the officers ask are: 

- Why do you want to come to America? 

- What skills do you have and how are you going to earn your living here? 

- What will you do with your costume in ^toerica? 

Discuss with the students the reasons for letting or not letting the 
puppet-inmigrants to enter the U.S. Also discuss with the students 
if the folk costumes should be kept or totally discarded by the inmi- 
grants. If the costumes were to be discarded, what would be the loss? 
Point out that all folk costumes are beautifully ornamented, harnonious 
in color conposition and adopted to different climates and life styles. 
2. You can have a project in teaching the students hew to make a folk 
art object, e.g. Christmas straw ornaments, pcdnted Easter eggs, 
Karagiozi puppets, etc. Instructions on ho/ to make these things are 
included in the materials under different groiips of the Project. 

Evaluation 

1. How did the Yiddish theater serve as a link between the Old Wbrld and 
the New for Jewish inmigrants? 

2. In what way did the ethnic press and the Yiddish theater help talented 
inmigrant writers? 



Whatr besides the news of the day, did ethnic newspapers depict? 
Name at least two Jewish American immigrant writers or poets. 




Yiddish press in America 
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CULTURAL PATTERNS: 
EUROPE AND SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 



INDIVIDUALS OF EUROPEAN ORIGINS WHO CONTRIBUTED TO AMERICAN LIFE 

OUTSTANDING AMERICAN JEWS 
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Related topics; 



Famous J^mericans 
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Ethnic group ; Jews 
Theme; Contributions 



TOPIC; SCME TWENTIL'IH CENTORY JEWS WHO CCMKEBOTED TO AMEEOICJ^ LIFE 

Behaviojrzd objective 

Tt}B stubdent should be able to 

1. identify six Smerican Jews from a larger selection of v?ell-known 
irinericans; 

2* describe how each of these individuals has made a contribution viiidi 
has inpiroved the quality of life in this country. 

How this topic relates to the theme of multi-culturalism 

Shakespeare cotpared the different st?.ges in the life of an individual 
to the career of an actor who played many different parts in a lifetime. 
But we also laiow that even in one day the individual has many parts to 
play. The individuals in your class assume the role of student ^ but they 
are also brother or sister^ son or daioghter^ nephew or niece^ friend or 
stranger. Some of their roles are also played by their teacher who may 
have ax3ditional roles— oookf dressma]<ar^ unioi iranber^ lover^ graduate 
student or home-owner. Sometimes the roles are in conflict; the mature 
individual knows which roles are most iirportant and is able to adjust the 
conflicting demands. 

linmigrants and their descendants y like Shakespeare's actors^ have 
performed varied roles in Anerican society. Often the newcorers suffered 
from the stigma frequently attached to newcomers. As they made the trans- 
ition froti Old Wbrld to bfew Vferld^ the;/ were forced to make choices. 
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Same retained all their fonner ways and made zid changes. Sane did 
jvist the opposite— denied their ethnic heritage and oatpletely accepted . 
the Arerican way. Still others successfully ocanbined both the tradi- 
tional and ftierican culture • They becama effective^ participating members 
of two oonnitaiities— one a creation of the New Wbrld^ the other a product 
of the Old Wbrld traditions and Loyalties • 

Bridge questions 

1, Can you list the reasons soneone ^/K^nLd riot want to change their 
traditional ways of doicig things — their religion ^ language/ and 
values? 

2, List the reasons why someone might wish to do the opposite — abandon 
all of their old ways of doing things • 

3, Bdw difficult or easy \^?ould it be to attsrpt to carbine both the 

old and the new? What advantages might there be in siach a coirbination? 
What disadvantages? 
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Suggested activitaes 

Ask the children to nanne different professions ^ occupations^ or 

arts that have been iirportant in American society, Hi^ can write them 

in their note^aocks or yoii can put their suggestions on the blackboard in 

one column. Aai^; the children if they know any outstanding individuals 

that they can identify with the categories in the first column. 

Actor - Danny Kaye Mtnsician - Mischa Elman 

Actors - the Marx brothers ^ Musician - Vladimir Horowitz 

Actress Barbara Streisand Musician Yehudi Menuhin 

Bacteriologist - Jonas E. Salk Psdnter - Ben Shahn 

(developed anti-polio vaccine) Photographer - Alfred Steiglitz 

Banker - Felix Ctoritz Vfarburg Physicist - Albert Einstein 

Ba.seb^l.'^ player - Hank Greenfcerg Playwright - Arthur Miller 

Baseball player - Sandy Kbuf ax Sculptor - Jacob Et)stein 

Chanist - Harold C. Utey Senator - Abraham A. Ribicoff 

Ccnposer - George Gershwin Songwriter - Irving Berlin 

Conductor - Leonard Bernstein Scprefne Court Justice - Benjamin Cardozo 

Folk singer - Bob Dylan Supreme Court Justice - Felix Frankfurter 

Founder of t 2 New York Tiroes - Writer - Saul Bellow 

Ado^ih Siicm Cchs Writer - Edna Ferber 

Founder of Sears Etoebix:k & Co. - Writer - Lillian Hell men 

Julius Hosenwald Writer - ttorman Mailer 

Movie produceirs - Wtoer brothers Writer Philip RDth 

S^jggest names fron the above list v*uch v?ould correspond to the pro- 
fessions, occupations or arts th^ have suggested in the first column. 
Ask the children, hew many of the names were cdreacty familiar to them. 
Did they know these individuals were Jews? How could they find out more 
about their specific contributions? 



Evaluation 

1. Name one characteristic which the following individuals have in 
common; Danny Kiye^ Brjcbara Streisand, Bob Dylan, Sandy Itoufax, 
Alliert Einstein. 

2. Rank order the three itost important professions and occupations in our 
society. VJhat would our society be like without these professions and 
occupations? 



Discover one well-kxiown Jev>v^Greek/Litfauani.an/UkCTi rti an who has 
changed his or her original nams. Find out what was the original 
name and the reason or reasons for making the change. VSciSit does 
this tendency of naine-changing suggest about <?inerican society? 



HISTORICAL CONSCIOUSHSSS OF AMERICAN JEWS 
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Ethnic group ; Jews 

Iheme ; Relationship to 
haneland 

• TOPIC: HISTORICAL CONSdOUSNESS- 

Behavioral objective 
. Hie student should be able to 

1. locate Israel on a vrorld map; 

2, ejqjlain wi^r and in what ways Jewish people identify with the land 
of Israel. 

HJW th-is topic relates to the theane of multi-culturalism 

If you travelled about the world and asked different people the 
meaning of their group's name, there would be a surprising degree of 
similarity. The Eskimo, the Cheyenne, the Sioux, tba Bantur-in every 
case the vord the people use to describe thanselves means "the peoole" 
or "the first people. " Of course they are aware of the fact that many 
other people inhabit the earth, but they tend to believe that there is 
sotiething special or different about themselves. They are aware of their 
own, separate identity as a people, speaking the same language, sharing 
the same traditions and values. Ohey are different frou others. Seme- 
times this difference is a source of pride, sonetiites a cause for grief: 
an Old Sioux holy man once described the great numbers of white people 
who came into his territory as "more numerous than the leaves upon the 
trees." But the number of people in each group was less iirportant than 
the fact that they represented tare di^eferent traditions, with very dif- 
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Related topics ; 
History 
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ferent values* Hiis "soise of the past" is soretimes described as an 
"historical consciousness . " 

like the siocpler concept of "roots" an historical oonsciousness pro^ 
vides a people with a sense of their collective past* Usually they 
regard their origins as being particularly blessed or favored by God or 
the Fates. They have engaged in titanic struggles with ndghly foes and 
have triunphed. Scraetimes their nurtbers have increased; sonetimes their 
nuirbers have remained anall. Tb keep their society intact institutions 
have been established which carefully set down proper rules of conduct for 
the individual^ the farailyr the clan^ the tribe^ and the nation as at 
whole. 

Historical consciousness is not limited to families and tribes*. Cie 
great nation-states of western Europe have even itore developed a myth of 
their uniqueness ^ and greatness, as a people. This national self-awareness 
has acted as a spur to iirinense worldly acocnplishn»it^r^ilin9 W ^^ilitary 
victories, material wealth and cultural splendor. While many vi^.;c-j. ojVifex:'- 
enoes in values and traditions exist among them, 16th centuri^ f-iOcdXi ai'i.:: 
Holland, 17th and 18th century France and England; and 19th centxsvj C^/.v-.ttany 
have all exhibited the national belief that destiny was being u-^r<::»3 ^'W.t 
through the agency of their particular groiq?. In this sense a:\ hl.v. corical 
consciousness ocsrbiiied a perception of the past with a blui^rint. for the 
future: people who knew where they had been also knew* -Aiere they wisrs 
going. 

In mDcii/Xii tjjres this sharp sense of the past is sometimes regarded 
as quaint, or at! an anachronisriV«-sa:nethjjig no loiger fit or appropriate to 
this age personal iiberts» sxid ease of access to information or travel. 
In a mobile society \»\*iere staiojs rises ai>.d falls swiftly within one 
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generation such concepts as historical consciousness do not always seeiu 
relevant* But it has provei to be more than a retrospective world 'new* 
In the case of some ethnic groups it has held the people together in 
the face of holocaust and unprecedented persecution. In a tine of 
troubles^ as well as in tiines of joy, knowledge of the past has .Vr-^ped 
thsm survive till the itorrow. 




Old City Jerusalem - capital of Israel 
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HISTORICAL OONSCICUSNESS 

itaerican Jews possess a long tradition of historical conscioiasness. 
Biey share this tradition with other Jewish. yiec£.lsi around the world. *Iheir 
sense of history is rooted in the land of Zi^.mej^7 there they came into 
existence as a united people. Ihis unity between the people and the land 
goes bade 4,000 years to the time of the Patriarch Abraham, who the Jews 
believe was sent by. God to guide them to their new honeland. 

All the basic institutions which, govern Jewish life in America 
today — family, synagogue, schools — derive from this historical tie to 
that land. Jews believe these institutions origijiate from instructions 
given them by God, teaching them how to live in the land of Israel. And 
so they did until the Ramans conquered them and destroyed the llsrple in 
Jerusalem in 70 A.D. In the centuries following this defeat a ccnnmnity 
of Jews continued to reside in the old homeland. Israel was always recog- 
nized as the souroe—a nourishing center for all Jewish development. 

While other Jewish ccnraunities rose to iitportant levels at various 
tioBty cind in other locations, such as in Babylonia, Spain, Prance, eastern 
Europe, Germany, and the United States, Israel always remained inpprtant 
to the Jews. Bius, it is iirportant to remeirber that the strong Jewish 
attadment and feeling of identification for the land of Israel did not 
begin with the establishment of the modem state of Israel in 1948. It is 
a feeling and a tradition, a sense of historic mission or purpose vMch 
has existed for more than 4,000 years. Oie loyalty of American Jews to 
Biblical and modem Israel exists side by side with an unootrpranising loy- 
ally to the land of their citizenship— the United States. 
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Suggested activities 

Ask the students to write a family histoiy covering three genera- 
tions—their grandparents/ parents and thsnselves. Ihey should note 
where their family has lived, what language they spoke at home, what 
schools they went to, what kind of jobs they held, etc. Then ask them 
how this kncwledge of their family's history affects their ideas about 
theroselves. Do they desire to continue or abandon the life-styles of 
their ancestors? Hew does this knowledge of the family's past aiffect 
their plans for the future? 

Evaluation 

1* Tto what area of the world can all Jewish people trace their origin? 

2. In vAiat other countries have inportant Jewish ccannunities been 

3. Qsw far back in time can Jews trace their existence as a people? 

4. V3hy is Israel still irrportant to Jews everyviiere today? 
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Belated topics: 



Ethnic group ; Jews 



Anti-Semitisn 
Di^yfus affair 
Zionian 



Thane ; Relationship 
to hcnielax^d 



Behavioral objective 

He students should, be able to 

1. define "assimilation" as it arplied to Jews in the 19th and 20th 
centuries; 

2. e^^lain how the Dreyfus affair changed Herzl's life; 

3. argue against or in support of the Biblinril. reniarkf "Tlie meek shall 
inherit the earth" .as it applies to the Dreyfus affair, early Z i on is m 
and the creation of the state of Israel. 



Theodore Herzl became a leader of the European Jews in their effort 
to create a s^>arate state for the Jewish people. It was, in fact, an 
incident of anti-Semitism in France that caused Herzl to write the book. 
Per Judenstaat ( The Jewish State) . in it Hferzl argued that Jewish suffer- 
ing would end only after the Jews had an established^ safe hone of their 
own* 

Herzl was bom in Bi.idapest in I860* He was educated during the 
German-Jewish Enlightenment period, a period of intellectualism and cultur- 
al growth in Germany* Herzl was therefore a student of philosophy and 
literature and became a ^-killed writer* Herzl 's education directed him 
towards the German cultiiire and he became an "assimilated" Jew* That is. 
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a Jew v*30 put aside his Jewish traditions and cultuze and became an 
active participant in the danMant culture. 

Herzl TOved to Paris to wrk as a joxicnalist. Politics fascinated 
Herzl and he became involved. in French political affairs* During the 
nineteenth coitury the French government was troiabled by numerous politi- 
cal scandals* Anti-Semitism reappeared in France^ partly because the 
Jews served as convenient scapegoats for the failures of the -government* 

The Dceyfus Affair was an obvious and blatant exanple of the govern- 
nent* s anti-Semitism. Dr^lnas was a Jew who was a captain in the French 
arm/. He was accused of treason in 1895. He was tried twice and con- 
victed. BDwever^ in 1906 Dreyfus was pronounced innocent. Ihe final 
investigation came about only because of massive public and Jewish protest. 
Hferzl saw the effect of the public oiitcry and realized that Jews n e e d ed 
to protect themselves. The incident marked the er'i of Herzl' s life as 
an assimilated Jew. He became ardently concerned about preseirving Jewish 
culture. 

Herzl spent the rest of his life wrking for the establishment of 
a s^jarate state for Jews. He organized the World Zionist Organization. 
At these Zionist meetings decisions were made to buy land in Palestine 
and settle there. Herzl never lived to see the establishrent of the state 
of Israel. However^ lie was the leading thinker and organizer of the 
movement to return to Israel. 
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CONFLICTING INTERESTS WITHIN THE NATION 
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Related topics; 



Ethnic group; t3'<2ws 



Mutual benefit societies Pieme; Oontribiitions 

Anti-Sanitisn 

Civil rights roovonent 

TOPIC: OCMtCNUry C3RGaNIZKriCIlS 

Behavioral objective 

The student should be able to 

1. name one Jewish cai i uu nily oa^ganization viaich sought to protect Jewish 
rights and inteirests; 

2. describe how the Jews' concern fior their own civil rights affected the 
efforts of another group to achieve their civil rights. 

ajw this topic relates to the theme of rnulti-culturalj.em 

^S^re than three hundred years ago the English poet and preac h e r 
John Donne wrote^ "No man is an island^ entire of itself." Every roan^ 
Donne said^ was a part of the continent, and if any part of it was washed 
away^ he was diminished. At a time vdien tolerance was not a virtue^ IDonne 
recognized what astronauts and cosnonauts have been telling us since 1957: 
we live in one earthly cotniunity. Vfe need one another. 

But to live in ooninunity means to be dependent on others and have 
others depaid on us. lhat is^ we must be understanding of the needs of 
others and therefore act in a responsible way. If we value living in the 
socie-b/ of other human beings^ it is^ first of rill, becaT:ise such an arrange- 
ment satisfies our human needs and provides us with an opportunity to ex*- 
press ourselves as human beings. We want to live in a sociely where \ve have 
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freedon to be ourselves^ freedom to choose our goals in life^ and free- 
dom to puirsue those goals. 

Different etlinic groups have slowly realised that one^ effective 
method to pireserve their newly won freedons was through organized^ commun- 
ity action. 
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JEWISH CaM3NriY OHSTiJIZATICNS 

During the early part cf the nineteenth century Jewish immigrants 
banded together in mutual-cdd societies csLLLed "Landsraanshaften, " The inemr 
bers of a Landsnianshaften were people from the same town or region in the 
Old Country. In addition to health benefits and interest-free loansr these 
societies gave the nev^^cxmers a sense of ease and security that co me s from 
being among one's own townspeople* 

later^ with the growth of the labor union movement, came the need for 
a Jewish fraternal order based on the princa^)le of self-help rather than 
charity. Cie Wbrtanen's Circle (Arbeiter Ring) founded in 1900 filled that 
need. Lite the Jewish labor movBuent as a whole, it was Socialist oriented. 

Jews in the United States found, over the years, that anti-Jewish 
prej'cdioe also existed in the New ^forld. Some was a transplant from 
Europe: sane was homegrown. Although sxach prejudice never was as strong 
as that vdiich Jews had known in the Old Country, it was, nevertheless, a 
threat to their libertias. They felt obliged to oppose it. In doing so, 
they also defended the liberties of other minorities. The need to guard 
freedoms at heme and abroad led to the foiination of a nuniber of defense 
and relief organizations. 

Ihe ecurliest of these was B'nai B'rith, founded in 1843. In 1906 the 
itoerican Jewish Ooranittee was established. !Ihe Anerican Jewish Oongress 
was organized under the leadership of Rabbi St^hen S. Wise in 1917. It 
was followed, in 1934, by the founding of the Jewish Labor Ccmmi.ttee. All 
' three organizations were concerned with the protection of Jewish rights 
botli in the Uhited States and abroad. 
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The Jewish defense organizations ^ with the support of many promin- 
ent non-JewSf educated the public to the dangers of anti-Semitism. SdLnce 
racism and anti-Semitism usually go hand-in- hand ^ Jews often joined with 
other nujiorities to fi^t against a c a nci ox x eneryr racial prejudice. 

In the twentieth century^ as in the ndLneteenth century^ many Jews 
joined Black people in their struggle for civil rights, Jews were among 
the founders of the Ifetional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) in 1909, A large number of Jews were active in the civil 
ri^ts movement of the 1960's; seme gave their labor; others^ their money 
and scmef like Andrew Goodman and Michael Schwemer, their lives, The 
Jewish role in this movement, however, has declined as Black Americans 
have sought to increase their control over their cwn fate in the United 
States, 




Organizing workers 
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Suggested activities 

Ask the children to look in the telephone book for the address of 
the organizations itientioned in the content outline* Qiildrenr divided 
into small groTjps corresponding to the number cf organizations they have 
located^ could corpose letters asking if those organizations still feel 
theire is prejxidice against their ethnic group in American society todays 
and^ if so^ in vAiat ways is it e^q^ressed. What are the other key issues? 
B:v7 does each grotjp seek to resolve tJie conflicts they encounter? .What 
kinds of coalitions have they formed with other ethnic organizations to 
achieve oaino i goals? 

Evaluation 

1. Explain why iinnigrants banded together into mutual-aid societies* Hew 
did such societies help iinnigrants? 

2. Wl^ did Jews in the Chited States feel the need to form defense organ- 
izationsr .such as B'nai B*rith? 

3* Hdw have Jewish individuals and organizations been active in the 20th 
century civil ri^ts movement? 
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ISSUES IN ETHNIC COMMUNITIES 
THE..MEANING OF JEWISH INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATIONS 
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Belated topics; 



Ethnic group; Jews 



Independence Day celebrations 
Tsrae], 

Hsrzl, Theodore 
Arabs 

f^eizmann, Chaim 



Thene ; Relationship to 
honeland 



TOPIC; YCM HA'ATZMMJT ... " 



Behavioral abjective 
The student should be able to 
1« identify Theodore Herzl and Chaim Weiztrann; 
2« describe what the holiday of Yon Ha'atataut connanoratv". ? 
3« explain vrtiat other purpose (aside from celebrating ind^^pexdence day 
itself) is achieved through the celebration of Yon Ha'at:2mauc, 

Hew this topic relates to tl^e thene of inulti-cul turalism 

Ask the students vteit they think about ^.f=i meaning of the 4tii of 
July celebrations. Are they irrportant or tri^jdal? their cwn biri±day 
celebration inpDrtant or not? How is a nation's birtJnday differrent? Does 
the celebration of oxjr nation's birth help us to remanber a vital event — 
the beginning of our independence an/:l a new sociel Ojcder in our comtry? 
Ii2w would we demonstrate our faith cit-u belief i-i the political principles 
on which the .taerican social order is based if we did not celebrate am .^aally 
the 4th of July? Surely, we would know that bark in 1776 America declared 
its independence fron British rule, but is it not possiMe that for sane 
people the meaning of that event vould be obscured because they would 
never find time to pause and think about it? Having a national holiday 
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x^ekBs us all pause and TTcmind oxarselves that the freedom we have in 
Jtoarica today was net alwa^^ ours. 

There are itany Smericans who, besides paiising to celebrate fre^^' .rim 
on July 4th, also pause on other days: these are the days that indepen- 
dence or the Day of Freedom is celebrated in the country of their ancestors. 
There is a double purpose in celebrating the ind^endenoe day of aie's 
ajicestral hcsneland. The individual beoones aware of the universal valines 
vMch unite that American person with the brotherhood of mankind. It pK>- 
vides an opportunity to stop and celebrate the fact that your roots in 
that distant country have added an extra diinension tc your pe rson al life and 
have filled to a degree the basic human need of belonging. 

Bridge questions 

1. Discover what are the dates of independence day cel^rations in 
Msxioo, Italy, and Greece. 

2. Sore nations do not celebrate a day of national independence, but 
have other holidays of great national inportance. For ocaitple, find 
out the neaning of Bastille Day in F^rance. What event does x w cele- 
brate? Bdw is the celebration carried out? Do French people living 
outside of France celebrate the day? 

3« Other nations have neither an independence day nor a holiday like it 
vAiich unites the entire nation in celebration. Ireland and England 
are two exairples. Can you think of others? IJcm dp you e:q)lain the 
absence of such a holiday? Hew much of a difference does it make? 
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Ycm H&.'at2Uiaut (yam-ha-ahts'-na-<xDt) , the Day of IncSependence, is 
celebrated yearly in Israel • Jeiws throxaghout the world also share in 
this celebration,. The holiday axnnestorates two events: the independence 
and politi-cal freedon of modern Israel; the successful return of the 
Jewish people tc the hoteland premised than in biblical times, 

Israel's existence as a modem nation-state began in 1948 • Ihe 
struggle to achieve political independence began during the last quarter' 
of the nineteenth century. At that tims sone Jews in Europe foresaw the 
need for a land of their own as a sanctuary from persecution and harrass- 
ment by different European govesOTnents. 

In 1871 Tlieodore Eerzl founded the World Zionist Organization to pre- 
pare the way for the rebuilding of Israel. Sparked by ECerzl's enthusiasm^ 
small nuirbers of Jews began to move to Palestine which was at that time a 
province within thje Ottoman Rrpire. In 1878 a farming village^ Petah Tikvak 
(Uie Gate of Hope) , was. settled by pioneers willing to devote their lives 
to the Zionist cause. Still later^ the Jewish Ifetional Fund was established. 
It began to purchase land in the name of the Jewish People. Ihe individuals 
vrtio live and work on this land are tenants— never owners. By 1917 the Jew- 
ish pqpulation in Palestine nuntoered 85^000. 

Wbrld Vlar I brought British political and military control over 
Palestine. Jerusalem was captured by the British. .Ihe inhabitants of trje 
city were placed under British rule. The British government ^ however ^ 
premised its sijpport for the establishment within Palestine of a Jewish 
state. Ihis modem state^ called Israel^ would serve as a hatieland for the 
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Jewish people who had been scattered around the world since the Boman 
conquest of Israel in 70 A.D, 

*Ihe years between 1918 and 1939 were difficult for the settlers 
becaiose of AcBb rioting and severe British rule. 'Iliox:igh tlici British 
gave verbal support to the idea of a Jewish hcmelandy they refusr^ entry 
to thousands of Jews were fleeing Europe. 

The United Nations proposedr in 1947^ that Palestine be divided. 
One stater named Israel^ worald be for Jews. Another state would be-for 
Pxabs. Most Jews were satisfied, even though the amount of land set aside 
for Israel was small. The Arabs, howeverr were not anxious to see an exclu- 
sively Jewish state in the Middle East. 

Palestine was partitioned and the Jews in Israel declared ind^)endence 
on ifey 14r* 1948. Fierce fighting between Israel and its neighbors began 
inmediately. V3hen a cease fire was finally agreed \jpQn, the people of 
Israel had won their right to independence. Chaizn Vfeizmann was elected as 
the first President. 

Yom /a'atzmaut is celebrated during spring, on the fifth of lyar 
according'to the Jewish calendar. It is a moveable fea^ vMch usually 
occurs in the first two weeJcs of May. The celebration in Liraal includes 
a display of the military strength of the Israeli aimed forces. 3at it is 
also a joyous holiday; streets are closed off for dancing and popular and 
foUc songs ocmnemorate the day. 

In America Jews mark this holiday by renewing their contnitment to 
Israel. Chicago's Ja^ish population spends one Sunday '"wedking fqr Israel." 
Donations are made by the mile — the longer the walkr the more is earned 
for Israel. The Jewish canmunity in Chicago also arranges for speeches by 
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noted Israelis and theatrical perfonrances* Jews in the diaspora are 
spiritually unified with Israel on Yam Ha'atzmaut* Ihey recognize the 
difficult/ war-filled life of the Israelis and strengthen their interest 
in the land. 
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Suggested activities 

!• Shew the students a map of Israel and explain its location, its geo- 
graphic features, climate/ econony of the country, and its religious 
significance to both Jews and Qiristians. 

2. Ask the students to find ore or more persons who have visited their 
ancestral honeland. Conduct a brief interview: 

- If it was not your ancestral honeland/ would you have made the same 
effort to visit that country? Why? 

- H3W ware your expeari^ces dirtring the visit different frcm your 
expectations? What were sane disappointments? What were some 
pleasant surprises? 

- When you came back frcm your visit, did you feel a greater sense 
of identity with americans of your cwn ethnic backgromd? H^? 
Why not? 

- Wbuld you like to return? If you could return for a year, wciiLd you? 
Why or why not? 

- Ccnpare and contrast the view of imerica held by the people in the 
toneland with your view. Account for the differences • 

3. Ask the students to make a mock preparation to visit their ancestral 
homeland. They should call a travel agency to find out how much a trip 
would cost, if they would need a passport, a visa, and any special 
innoculations. Bn^ should find out what climate and geographiccd . 
features the country has and accordingly plan a one-suitcase wardrobe to 
take along. Th^ should make a two week itinerary. For exanple: 

1st day - Depart frcm 0*Bare, C^cago at .6:30 P.M. Arrive at Fi;aniao 

Airport, acme, Italy, at 9:00 A.M. Go throuc^ customs. Arrive 
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at the hotel, Unpackr wash^ take a nap. Then go for 
lunch and take an afternoon bios tour of the city. 

2ndf 3rd^ and 4th day - Sightseeing in Rcsne. (Students should des- 
cribe the sights they want to see.) 

3thr 6thf and 7th day - Visit Naples. Sightseeing. Visiting relatives* 

8th day - Eetum to Pone. Go to opera in evening. 

9th and 10th day - Go to Florence. Sightseeing. 

11th and 12th day - Go to Venice. Ride a gondDla. Visit St. Mark's 
Place and feed the pigeons. 

13th day - Return to Home. 

14th day - Fly back to Chicago. 

Students should consult their parents ard relatives on what sights 
to visits whether there are any relatives in that country to visits 
what recreational activities are popular there (sightseeing must not 
be the only activitiz during the visit) , what food is typical there^ 
and any other such infionnation. Ihe itinerary should be as realis- 
tically planned as possible. Distances between cities and time for 
traveling should be stated. A preferred season for traveling should 
be stated. Ihe main goal should be a visit to the tcwn or village from 
vMch one's ancestors came. 

Ask the students to cut out stories fron the local and national news- 
p^>ers dealing with Israel. Since the Israeli situation involves a 
long-standing conflict with neighboring states r a long-term project 
should be envisioned. Because the facts and the meaning of the facts 
are often in considerable dispute^ care should be taken so that the 
various points of view are given a fair representation. Hew do these 
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stories relate to the issue of Israel's independence? ^>lhat other 
issues are involved? How have Atverican Jews reac±ed to the varied 
threats upon their ancestral honelanx:;? 
5. Ctxrpare and contrast the position of i^nerican Jei^s with other ethnic 
grOTips in this nation v*iose homeland is under attack: hew did 
itaerican Greeks react when Turkish troops moved into the Greek-oontroUed 
island of C^rus? B:m did Lithuanians react to Soviet persecution of 
Lithuanian nationalisn in the U.S.f?..R.? ISdw has the American Irish 
ooninunity responded to the presence of 15^000 English troops in 
Northern Ireland? ShoiiLd Black Sitericans get involved in the lilxara- 
tion i i ovei nents in Mgola^ Phodesia and the Uhion of South Africa? Is 
there any general policy or rule which these American ethnic groups 
can adopt to aid their relatives in the homsland? Should they put 
pressure upon Congress to give military or economic aid? Shoiold 'chey 
adopt a "hands-of f " attitude and disregard or neglect the problems 
on the otdher side of the ocean? 

Evaluation 

1. In v*at period did Jews begin to resettle in Israel? 

2. Who controlled Israel between 1918-1939? 

3. What proposal did the ISiited Nations make regarding Israel in 1947? 

4. When did the state of Israel attain independence? 

5. In the recent Ckiited Nations General Assatibly debates about Zionism^ 
what are the key issi^er? which have been rsdsed? ^^t has been the 
response of the United States? Israel? the Arab states? other Third 
Wbrld nations? 
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Related topics; Ethnic group : u'ews 

Oonc^t of homeland flnecne ; Relationship 

Concept of citizenship to homeland 

liiTOigration laws 

Behavioral objective 

T!he student should be able to 

1. suianarize the key points in Israel's "law of Return"? 

2. describe two irtportant ways in which the Israel "law of Return" 
is different from American irmiigration law? 

3. explain the reasons vdiy Israel's parliament passed sxiich a law. 

THE LRW CF RETTQEN 

The law of Return is a law established by the state of Israel 
granting citizenship '^'in Israel to all J»7s who return to Israel to live* 
Ihe law was established in 1950 by Israel's parliament ^ the Khesset^ 
and is one of Israel's most significant and basic laws. It guarantees 
that each J&f, because he or she is a Jew, has the right to "return" to 
Israel and to beocme a citizen iimediately upon entering Israel- 
Why is imndgration to Israel considered "returning" to Israel? This 
question is basic to the meaning of Israel, Zionism, and Judai sm^ The 
establishment of the Jewish state of Israel in 1948 was based \jpon the 
oonoept of Israel as the home of the Jewish people. 

The law of Return does not excl'jde non-Jews frcm beocming. citizens 
of Israel. Non-Jews are able to becone citizens of Israel in the same way 
as non-5inericans are able to beocroe citizens of the Uhited States: after 
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